Expert On Russia 

To Give Lecture If VI H IV 



Is Russia leaning towards a new capitalism? 

This question led Eddy Gilmore, Pulitzer Prize winning corres- 
pondent of the Associated Press, back to Russia after a lapse of a 
decade. Mr. Gilmore, who won journalism's highest honor in 1947 
for his written Interview with Joseph Stalin, will address the Central 
Kentucky Concert and Lecture Association at 8:15 p.m. tomorrow 
tn Memorial Coliseum. 

Students are admitted free on presentation of their ID card. 

Ten years after the death of Stalin the newsman noted that 
“there has been a remarkable upswing in the standard of living in 
Russia. By Western standards, many things are extremely costly, 
but that is not the point," says the journalist. “The point is that 
JO years ago they Just couldn't be bought." 

Gilmore and his wife who returned to Russia after 10 years went 
on their first evening to the 
apartment they occupied years 
before. At that time the two 
room flat had been shared by 
two couples, but now there was 
only one. There was even caviar 
in the refrigerator. 

After almost 25 years of re- 
porting foreign news, Mr. Gil- 
more returns to America this 
winter from his AP headquart- 
ers in London. 

The British capital serves as 
a springboard for covering im- 
portant stories breaking in Eu- 
rope. From Communist meetings 
to Oeneva conferences. Mr. Gil- 
more has covered talks between 
international statesmen all over 
the continent. 

The journalist was recently ac- 
corded a signal honor when he EDDY GILMORE 

and his wife were invited to a 
private dinner party at Windsor 
Castle with Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phillip. 

Gilmore wrote about his Russian experiences in the best-selling 
autobiography, "Me and My Russian Wife.” Although he does not 
consider himself an “expert'' on the Soviet Union, American lecture 
audiences have always found his discussions of life with the Russians 
illuminating. 

Gilmore has recently completed another book, based on his 
recent return visit to Russia, which he threatens to call The Day 
the Cossacks Burned Down the YMCA,” although cooler heads will 
undoubtedly prevail. 

Eddy Gilmore started his newspaper experience as a newsboy 
selling the Journal in Selma. Ala., where he was born in 1907. After 
completing studies at Carnegie Institute of Technology in 1928, 
he scoured the East Coast for a position but all said he needed ex- 
perience. He Anally landed a job on the Atlanta Journal. 

In 1935 he Joined the AP in Washington and concentrated on 
the light side of the new’s. In 1941 he was assigned to London to 
write about the war efforts of Britain and Russia. 

In 1950 Eddy Gilmore returned to the UJ3., but his Russian 
wife and children were not permitted to accompany him. For three 
long years he fought Communist authorities for permission to allow 
his family to leave the Soviet Union. After Stalin's death the authori- 
ties reversed their decision and the family was reunited. 
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Eleven Faculty Members 
Are Awarded Fellowships 



Sabbatical fellowships ranging to $3,500 
have been awarded to 11 University faculty 
members, l)r. A. I). Kirwan, dean of the UK 
Graduate School, announced Saturday. 

The grants were made by the UK Research 
Fund Committee, of which Dr Kirwan is chairman. 

Dr. Kirwan said the purpose of the grants is 
to supplement the pay of faculty members who are 
undertaking research projects of exceptional merit 
while on sabbatical leave. The grants are designed 
to bring reduced sabbatical salaries to a maximum 
of 80 percent of regular salaries. The grants are 
made on a competitive basis. 

Those receiving the grants, the places where 
they will de research and their areas of interest 
are: 

Hlis V. Brown, professor of chemistry. Univer- 
sity of Marseilles, France, research on cancer-pro- 
ducing compounds: Virgil L. Christian Jr., associ- 
ate professor of economics. Frankfort and East 
Kentucky, an analysis of the potential economic 
output of Eastern Kentucky. 

P. P. Karan, associate professor of geography. 
Aeld research In the uncharted Aslan Knight of 
Bhutan; James D. Kelley, associate professor of 
horticulture, University of California, study of the 

Stars In Night 

Axes The Acts LilW F i 

Tau Sigma and the Blue Mar- 
lins have been cut from the A T 

Stars in the Night program to /VI ILL A 
be presented March 11. 

Sallle List, chairman of the Seven ty-fn 

steering committee, said the main their first semi 
reason is the Intention to keep jr or the 75 ye 
the program on an entirely aca- a repe at ofone 
demlc plain. durlng flnal e) 

The four main points of the «... 
program arc scholarship, leader- the lnstrU ctor' o 
ship, service, and character, she h . rt u_ rfMa . h( , 
said, and these groups are based The test were 
on talent. „ f n, 



influence of temperature and light on plants; Jo- 
seph L. Massie, professor of economics, Japan. Phil- 
ippines and Australia, study of the function of 
committees in business and academic organizations 
in the East. 

Harry K. Schwarzweller, assistant professor of 
rural sociology, Germany, study of the social link- 
age between a German rural community and total 
European society; Charles E. Snow, professor of 
anthropology, Hawaii, study of racial character- 
istics of pure Hawaiian stock. 

Hugh A. Storrow, associate professor of psychl- 
»try, at UK, study of pathology and treatment of 
psychiatric disorders; William S. Ward, professor 
of English, various universities in this country, to 
compile a critical bibliography of published re- 
search in British periodicals between 1789 and 1832. 

Jesse DeBoer, professor of philosophy, Oxford 
University and the Netherlands, completing a study 
of philosophy of religion; William D. Ehmann. as- 
sociate professor of chemistry, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, using radio-chemical techniques to study 
meteorites. 

The fellowships, inaugurated at UK last year, 
are used to encourage research achievement in 
larger projects where substantial periods of undis- 
turbed time are essential. 



World 

News 

Briefs 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 </P) — 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith, 
never beaten lady from “Down 
East,” Maine, tossed her bonnet 
into the presidential ring today. 

In an appearance before the 
Women's National Press Club 
tlie 66-year-old Republican, a 
jne-time "Hello Girl" for the 
Skowhegan Telephone Co., nailed 
her "moderate Republican" colors 
to the mast. 

She went on to mention "severe 
limitations": lack of money, or- 
ganization and time, but had 
taken Impelling reasons into ac- 
count. and, “I have decided that 
I shall run." 

PARIS, Jan. 27 UP ) — France 
and Red China announced simul- 
taneously today they are estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations and 
will exchange ambassadors with- 
in three months. 

Thus President Charles de 
Gaulle scored a diplomatic 
breakthrough with a “two China" 
policy, a topic often discussed 
but never tried because of mu- 
tual hostility to it from both the 
Communists and the National- 
ists. 

On learning of the Paris move, 
the state department issued a 
formal statement which said : 
•The United States regrets 
France's decision. We have re- 
peatedly expressed to the gov- 
ernment of France reasons why 
we consider that this would be 
an unfortunate step, particularly 
at a time when the Chinese Com- 
munist* are actively promoting 
aggression and subversion in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere.” 



New Board To Augment 
Moot Court Program 

Six members of the Moot Court Board, an organization 
formed to direct the annual Moot Court Program of the Law 
College, have been announced by John David Cole, chairman 
of the court. 

"The Moot Court Program I 

lends realism to the academic 
program of the Law College by 
providing practical experience in 
appellate argument,". Cole said. 

"The program is designed to de- 
velop the student's oral and brief 
writing ability which is so es- 
sential to the practicing attor- 
ney." 

The purpose of the board is to 0 
assume, along with the law dean, 
the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the moot court 
program, he said. This includes 
organization of the interclub 
arguments and providing judges 
for the oral arguments. 

The Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals selects the team to partici- 
pate in the national competition 
sponsored annually by the New 
York City Bar Association. 

To qualify for board member- 
ship, a student must have earned 
the privilege of participating in 
the local semiAnals of the nation- 
al elimination arguments. 

Members of the court include 
Clifford E. Smith Jr.. Frankfort, 
representing Rutledge Club; Wil- 
liam Martain, Frankfort, repre- 
senting Vinson Club; and William 
M. Arvin, Nicholasville, repre- 
senting Brandels Club. 

David T. Enlow, Lexington, re- 
presenting Reed Club; Armor H. 

Mahan Jr., Louisville, represent- 
ing Reed Club; and Charles T. Members were recently selected i 
Walters. Pound. Virginia, re- for the Moot Court Board. The 
presenting Brandis Club. from the left, Clifford Smith Ji 



Law Finals Finally Finished 
After Retake Of Stolen Test 

Seventy-five second-year law students just finished up 
their first semester final examinations yesterday. 

For the 75, yesterday's test was 

a repeat ofone they had Dec. 20 cou,d not be rescheduled during 
during Anal exam week. That * he rf * nlar examination period, 
first set of tests was stolen from Dean Matthews said that ha 
the instructor' office and the test called the 75 students together 
had to be rescheduled and told them what had happen - 

The test were stolen from the ed and that the test would ** 
office of Dr. James R. Richard- rescheduled, 
son, professor of law, the in- “There must be a comprehen- 
stuctor in the course. Entry to sive exam at the end of the sem- 
Dr. Richardson's office was gain- ester in order to comply with the 
ed by breaking a window on the accrediting association," Dean 
basement floor of Lafferty Hall Matthews said, 
and forcing a door to the office. Dr. Richardson would make no 
Dean W. L. Matthews reported comment on the theft. He said 
that the theft occured sometime that “this would be Injurious to 
Friday night, Dec. 20. Since the the school and the University and 
second-year law class had an- we don't want it publicized. I’m 
other Anal on Saturday, the test not giving out any information. 






Moot Court Board 

Members were recently selected at the Law School William Martin; back row. Charles Walters, David 
for the Moot Court Board. They are, front row, Enlow, William Arvin, and David Cole, 
from the left, Clifford Smith Jr., Armer Maham, 
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‘University’s Greatest Asset 
Is Influence Of Old Students 



Peal Presents Writings 



\\\ Hugh Teal of New York lias presented the Univcr. 
sin Libraries with a number of manuscripts and autographed 
letters of 19th and early 20th-century authors. 

The collection includes 32 of f rom the Kentucky-born writer, 

the writings of Oeorge Burrow. j amM Lane Allen, to Ernest 

which are original manuscripts Dressell North, regarding a new 

and translations of poems, pre- |, 00 g by Allen which apparently 

sumably used in the preparation | >a) j been reviewed in the “Spec- 

of the Norwich Edition of Bur- t a ( or- " a famous literary publi- 

row’s work. The manuscripts are ca tjon of that period, 

accompanied by the critical notes The collection also contains: 
of an editorial assistant. An undated letter in Italian 

The Burrow material also in- f ro m Oabrlel D'Annunzio; a let- 

cludes 10 pages of manuscripts ter in French from the first wife 

bound in with a printed version 0 f D'Annunzio; a three-word 

of some of his poems — one of 30 no te of March 31, 1914, from Hil- 

copies privately issued by Thom- a lre Belloc, a 1734 proclamation 

as Wise. of Prince Louis Henri, Duke of 

Another item In the Peal col- Bourbon, and a letter by Char- 
lection Is a June 19. 1900. letter lotte Bronte. 



alumni feature for the UK student newspaper 
which was being sent to all association members. 

The first Issue of Lyle's dream, the "Kentucky 
Alumnus," came off the press in 1929. Raymond 
Kirk, '24, was editor, assisted by two associate edi- 
tors, Miss McLaughlin, then an assistant professor, 
and Miss Helen King, a recent I'K Journalism 
graduate. 

Miss “Margie” agreed in 1942 to become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association “only for the 
duration." When she stepped down in 1946, Miss 
King, then assistant director of public relations, 
took up the reins. 

With the end of World War II, and the sub- 
sequent population and excellence "explosions" at 
UK, even greater opportunities for service came 
to the attention of the alumni. Scholarship pro- 
grams were established, distinguished faculty mem- 
bers were given special recognition, and a nationally 
renowned seminar series was begun. The alumni 
continued to spearhead causes vital to the Uni- 
versity, receiving national acclaim for their help 
in making the UK medical center a reality. 

Now, with a new home, a new skipper at the 
UK helm, and a new century of UK progress soon 
to be born, the Alumni Association Is looking for 
new ways to prove President Barker’s words, and 
share even more in the life of a university on 
the brink of greatness. 

This history of UK’s Alumni Association comes 
from the Yesterdays and Yesteryears column of 
“Our University" and was written by Norman 
Snider of the Public Relations department. 



“The greatest asset the State University of 
Kentucky possesses is the influence of its old 
students." Henry S. Barker, UK's second pres- 
ident, made this observation almost 40 years 
ago, and UK's hsitory confirms its truth. 

The UK Alumni Association was bom on June 
14, 1889, when M of State College's 50 graduates 
came together at the request of school authorities. 
John H. Kastle, '84, who was destined to become 
one of UK's great scientists and educators, directed 
the first meeting and co-authored the constitution. 

The alumni group was vitally concerned with 
their Alma Mater's growth and development from 
its earliest days. In 1904, for example, the Associ- 
ation asked the state legislature to have two or 
three board of trustee members chosen by the 
alumni, a move Frankfort was to approve 10 years 
later. 

The Alumni Association began its first exten- 
sive campaign for a greater and freer state univer- 
sity in 1916. Among measures advocated were de- 
creasing the size of the unwieldly 30-man board of 
trustees and the removal of political appointees 
and representatives. Four years later, the alumni 
gave strong support to a plea for $10,000,000 for 
expansion of the University's physical plant. 

The 1914 president. J. I. Lyle (later president 
of the pioneering Carrier Corporation), suggested a 
monthly alumni magazine, and, as an interim 
measure, appointed a UK Journalism instructor, 
Miss Marguerite McLaughlin, '03, to write an 



Teachers Must Apply 
For Required Exam 

The University Testing Service 
makes the following announce- 
ments concerning the National 
Teacher Examination and the 
Graduate Record Examinations. 

National Teacher Examinations 
will be administered this semester 
only on Feb. 15. Graduate stu- 
dents In the College of Education 
who are required to take this test 
as part of the work towards their 
advanced degree must therefore 
take the test at this time. Teach- 
ers who need the test to qualify 
for higher ratings or salaries are 
also eligible to take the test at 
this time. 

Applications for the test must 
be received at the Princeton office 
by Jan. 31. Therefore it is of ut- 
most importance for anyone plan- 
ning to take the test on Feb. 15 
to send in his application im- 
mediately. 

Appliration blanks and com- 
plete Instructions about the test 
may be obtained from Room 304, 

Administration Building. 

It is stressed that this is the 
only date that the test will be 
given this semester. Formerly, a 
special, "local" administration re- 
stricted to UK students was given 
in addition to the national ad- 
ministration. However, due to 
certain restrictions Imposed by 
both the test publishers and the 
new UK calander such an ex- 
amination will not be offered this 
semester. 

However, since the February 15 
exam is part of the national test- 
ing there will be more tests avail 
able to the candidates who may 
take up to two of the Optional 
tests in addition to the Common 
exam. 

The complete Graduate Record 
Examinations will be given March 
13 and 14 in the Student Center 
Ballroom. These tests will be 
given to enrolled UK "Graduate 
Students who have not yet taken 
them and to Arts Sc Sciences 
graduating seniors. 

Graduate Students are required 
to take all parts of the GRE, 
whereas graduating seniors are 
required to take only the Area 



CLASSIFIED 



UK Alumnus 

Establishes 

Scholarship 



FOR RENT — FurMlshed Apart- 
ment. ideal for' 3 /<> 6 students. 
Two and H bati*. Calf 252-1206 
V 23J3t 



LOST — Contact latises In clear 
plastic cylinder with black plas- 
tic caps. Pieasy call 277-856*.' 

JBJ3t 



LOST— One gold St. Chyfstopher 
medal. Lost in viclnitw'of Taylor 
Education Bldg. ILrfound call 
Charleen Davi^, ^55-4220. Re- 
ward. '■/ 28J3t 



A retired hotel operator, who 
left his home state of Kentucky 
in 1903, has chosen the University 
as the recipient of a scholarship 
fund honoring his mother. 

Henry W. Haynes, now of But- 
ler N.J.. has given the Kentucky 
Research Foundation 1,000 shares 
of American Can Company stock 
to support the Elizabeth Priest 
Haynes Scholarship Fund. 

Income from the stock is ex- 
pected to provide four $500 scho- 
larships each year. Students do- 
ing satisfactory work would be 
eligible for renewal of the scho- 
larship for all four years. 

In selecting recipients of the 
Haynes Scholarships, preference 
Is to be given women high school 
graduates in the area of Heb- 
bardsvtlle. Ky, or from elsewhere 
in Henderson County. 



ALTERATIONS oMlfesses, skirts 
and coats for wbifien. Mildred 
Cohen, 215 Et Maxwell. Phone 
254-7446. V j 16Jtf 

SHARE EXPENDS — Regular 
commuting to Bloomington, In- 
diana, or area,/ with own car. 
Room 143. FuryJArts Bldg., Nor- 
man Chapman. 28J4t 



LOST— Coat mix-up at Alpha 
Gam formal. Seekina/beige cash- 
mere coat. New popkets sewed 
up. Have other cha^. Chris Zar- 
gcr, 254-6044. 28Jlt 



STUDENT 

TOURS 



FOR SALE— Impala, 19897 6 cyl- 
inder, automatic, likeAew. 39,000 
miles; power \ steering, brakes, 
radio and hektar Quick sale, 
$1,200. Call 254-167$. 28J4t 



— ENDS TODAY — 

PALM SPRINGS 
WEEKEND" 

Troy Ponahuc 
Connie Stevens 
PLUS 

"GUNHAWK" 

Rory Calhoun 



— EUROPEAN 

SO DAYS — Via Ship 
8 Countries J 



FOR SALE — Ona Underwood 
portable typewrite/ 3 years old 
$60; $135 new. 6nJ Royal office 
model, $60. Phon$/266-8920 after 
5 p.m. Z8J4t 



60 DAYS— Via Ship 
9 Countries t 



FOR SALE — Pontiac '58, it door, 
heater, radio, seat covers, new 
tires. Perfect running /ondition. 
Phone 277-8586 aftjei/s A>.m. 

V / 28J2t 



70 DAYS— Via Ship 
8 Countries 



$1277 



Incomplete Grades 

Incomplete grades must be 
removed within one month 
after the student re-enters the 
University unless thr dean of 
the college grants an extension 
of time. Effective Feb. 19, in- 
complete grades earned during 
thr fall semester will automati- 
cally become E grades unless 
thr extension has bfrn granted. 



82 DAYS — Via Ship 
12 Countries $1448 



WANTED an experienced sax 
player for Coikibar Call Ken Pos- 
ton, 255-7801 Ibtut wages, hours, 
auditions, and'^rrangements. 

28J2t 



— NOW! — 

Shows at 1 :45 - Idle- 1:10 p.m. 
ALL AMERICA IS TALKING ABOUT 
AN otto nsaMmun phuvi 

DEAtBHQ npMV*OCHNa!c»A 

■ ■■W UILL HAWO..H 
RAF VALLONI 
WTO WTO!/ JOHN HUSTON 



Departure Date* . • . 1944 from 
New York and Montreal 
JUNE 9, 12, 19 AND 29th 



WANTED — Two student# to carry 
Courier-Journal route^ in Lans- 
downe section. Week^ earnings 
$30. Also Universiiyarea, week- 
ly earnings $20. Ayply 150 Wal- 
nut. 255-7447. 28J4t 



Rates Are Based on e Minimum 
Steamship Round Trip from 
Now York and Montreal 



You Will Love Tom Jones 



To Obtain the Minimum Steam- 
ship Price . . . You Must Make 
Early Reservations 



CINEMA 



At 1:00, 3:0S, 
5:10, 7:15, 9:20 
JSAN 
SIMMONS 

ROBERT 
PRESTON 

All The Way Home' 



TODAY! 



Call or Writ# . . . 

Student Tow Hc.idquarttra 
252.17$ 1 



ADMISSION $1.00 — STUDENTS (WITH I D.) 75c 
NOW . . . FORMAL OPENIN6 WEEK 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD IS THE 41 

FUNNIEST WOMAN ALIVE!" Jl 

M-G-Mp. Jf* Vj 

I A AGATHA CHRISTIE'S . 



WILCO 

TRAVEL AGENCY 



STARTS FRIDAY 

A musical masterpiece 
by Walt Disney 

"FANTASIA" 

IN COLOR — Cont. from 12:00 



S04'/> Euclid at Woodland 
Lexington, Ky. 



Shows at 7:15 and 9:15 — Sunday, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 



Grand Opening, January 20-2S 



Opposlt# the Espianado 



"Whore rodio and television 







**£ !?£ . * * i' 
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Meetings 

Pitkin Club 

The Pitkin Club, an Interde- 
nominational group open to all 
Interested students, meets for 
lunch at noon every Wednesday 
In the Presbyterian Student Cen- 
ter. 

The first meeting of the sem- 
ester will be at noon tomorrow. 
It will be a get acquainted meet- 
ing. All programs will be over in 
time for 1 p.m. classes. 

Sex. politics, and religion will 
be topics under discussion this 
semester. 

Home Ec Club 

The Home Economics Club will 
hold its first meeting of the sem- 
ester at 6:30 p.m. today in Room 
203 of Erikson Hall. The program 
will Include a film on Civil De- 
fense. All members are urged to 
attend. All officers are asked to 
be present at 6 p.m. for a Council 
meeting. The Kentuckian picture 
will be re-taken at the close of 
the meeting. 

Tuesday night will also be the 
deadline for members to sign rip 
for the Initiation Banquets 
scheduled for Feb. 3. Tickets will 
go on sale tomorrow and the sale 
will close Saturday. 

Bacteriology Society 

Dr. Scherago will speak on Job 
opportunities at 7 p.m. today in 
Room 124 of Funkhouser build- 
ing. 

Pryor Pre-Medical Society 

The Pryor Pre-medical society 
will meet at 7:45 p.m. today in 
Room 211 of the Journalism 
Building for a Kentuckian pic- 
ture. All pre-medical, pre-dental, 
and pre-pharmacy students are 
urged to be there. 

Troupers 

The Troupers will meet at 6:30 
p.m. today in Room 107 of the 
Alumni Gym. Pictures for the 
Kentuckian will be taken at 7:30 
p.m. in the Journalism Building. 
Members are asked to check the 
bulletin board outside Room 107 
for the correct dress for the pic- 
tures. Anyone who is interested 
in trying out for Troupers should 
report to the meeting. 

Army ROTC Sponsors 

The Army ROTC Sponsors will 
meet at 4 p.m. tomorrow in Buell 
Armory. 

Pin-Mates 

Nancy Jane Spare, a junior 
special education major from Ft. 
Mitchell and a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta, to Bob Trabuc, a 
sophomore Arts and Sciences 
major from Louisville and a 
member of Kappa Alpha Order. 

Brenda Sue Hager, a freshman 
Physical Education major from 
South Charleston, W. Va., to 
Jerry Michaux, a sophomore me- 
chanical engineering major from 
South Charleston, W. Va. and a 
member of Kappa Sigma. 

Lila Harris, a Junior English 
major from Covington, to James 
Deyr, a Junior English major from 
Covington and a member of Sig- 
ma Phi Epsilon. 

Sherry Norsworthy, a freshman 
Arts and Sciences major lrum 
Lexington and a member of Delta 
Delta Delta, to John Greathouse, 
a sophomore Arts and 8clence 
major, from Midway and a mem- 
ber of Kappa Alpha Oredr. 

Sally McCrary, a sophomore 
Arts and Science major from 
Winchester and a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma, to Mike 
Vairln, a sophomore Arts and Sci- 
ence major from Owensboro and 

a member of Kappa Alpha Order. 



rin-Matrs 

Lucilc llammark, a freshman 
social work major from Cincin- 
nati. Ohio, to Ray Stamper, a 
Junior at Eastern Kentucky 
State College and a member of 
Kappa Iota Epsilon. 

Virginia Wilson, an education 
major from Palm Beach, Fla. and 
a member of Delta Gamma, to 
Robert Carroll, a commerce ma- 
jor from Milwaukee, Wis. and a 
member of Phi Kappa Tau. 

Engagements 

Judy Astley, freshman mjisic 
mnjor from Hamilton, 111 , to Don 
Marshall, a senior accounting 
mnjor from Peoria, HI. and a 
member of Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

Ann Todd Jefferies, a June 
graduate from Columbia and a 
member of Delta Delta Delta, to 
Ed Houlihan, a June graduate 
from Winchester and a member 
of Delta Tau Delta. 

Mary I.ou Hicks, a sophomore 
Home Ec major from German- 
town, to Ron Case, a senior Ag- 
riculture major from Brooksville 
and a member of Phi Sigma Kap- 



Elertions 

Delta Tau Delta 

Recently elected officers of 
Delta Epsilon chapter of Delta 
Tau Delta include Ken Bran- 
denburg, president; Mike Houli- 
han, vice president: Eddie Ola-s- 
cock, recording secretary: Bill 
Drescher, corresponding secre- 
tary; John Polk, treasurer: Bill 
Hamilton, assistant treasurer; 
Gary Hale, guide; and Winky 
Litton, sergeant-at-arms; 

Committee chairmanships will 
be held by Herbie Llgon, alumni; 
Polk, finance; Houlihan, formal; 
Johnny Cox, house manager; 
Dick Adams, intramural; Frank 
Dickey, IFC; Joe Humphrey, 
parlimentarian and protocol; 
Sonny Pollock, public relations 
and historian: Tom Tanner, 

pledge trainer; Dan Shul, rush; 
scholarship, Stove Beshear; and 
Ray Larson,. Social; 

Alpha Tau Omega 

The Alpha Tau Omega spring 
pledge class recently elected of- 
ficers. They are Kenneth Green, 
president; Michael McCune, vice 
president; William Tooms, secre- 
tary; and Stevenson Newsom, 
treasurer. 

Chemical Engineering Seminar 

The Chemical Engineering 
Seminar has elected Ron London, 
president; Tom Rowe, vice-presi- 
dent; and Tyner Shlfly. secretary. 

now ih the time for all good 



Fairest Of Them All! 

Ron Garrett, president of Tri- 
angle fraternity is shown pinning 
the Triangle housemother, Mrs. 
Edith DuBois with a mother's 
pin. 



Carolyn Fox, a Junior history 
major from Lexington, to Mike 
Daugherty, a junior biological 
science major from Lebanon 
r.nd a member of Kappa Alpha 
Order. 

Cheryl Yelton, a Junior nurs- 
ing major from Alexandria, to 
Ron Biddle, a former student 
from Alexanderia. 

Dona Riedeman, a secretary 
in the Agronomy Department 
from Lexington, to Charles Pad- 
gett, a Junior Agriculture major 
from Clinton. 

Anita Lee Weinberger, a junior 
elementary education mnjor from 
Louisville, to Ira Mersack, a se- 
cond year med student from 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Karen Mykrantz, a junior Eng- 
lish major from Columbus, Ohio 
and a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta, to Dennis O'Keefe, a resi- 
dent surgeon at Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. Mass, 
and a graduate of Cornell Medi- 
cal School. 



SPENGLER 

STUDIO 



NEW LOCATION 
222 S. LIME 
Phone: 252-6672 



Pin-Mates 

Carolyn Sullivan, a Junior ac- 
counting major from Lexington 
and a member of Delta Zeta, to 
Itodger Blair, a senior civil engi- 
neering major from Vun Lear. 



Cigarettes Too .Mild? 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. UP) — 
Men who believe women have en- 
croached too far into their do- 
main are in for another disheart- 
ening blow — women are smoking 
cigars. 

"Women are responding more 
and more to cigars," said Eu- 
gene L. Raymond, presdlent of 
the Cigar Institute of America. 

Officials attending a Joint 
meeting of tire CIA and the Cigar 
Manufacturers of America con- 
vention held here estimated that 
some 60.000 American women are 
already smoking cigars. 

One believed that it won't be 
too long before women begin 
emulating their Danish sisters 
and start smoking cigars in pub- 
lic. 



Shirts That You Will Be Proud To Wear 
5 FOR $1.00 

Dry Cleaning For Those Who Care 
Alterations For Men's and Ladies' Wear 
Emergency Service It Requested 

CROLLEY CLEANERS 

116 W. Maxwell Dial 255-431 
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Meets Today 

The January meeting of the 
University Woman's ClubUniver 
sity Woman's Club will be held 
at 2 p.m. today at the Helen G. 
King Alumni House, with Mrs. 
W. D. Ham serving as prgoram 
chairman. Dr. Karl Lange, Di- 
rector of the Wenner-Oren Lab, 
will show a movie, "Space Re- 
search at U K. Aeronautical Lab.” 

The hostesses for the meeting 
will be Mrs. Lewis Cochran, 
Chairman; Mrs. Nathan B. Alli- 
son. Mrs. Ollie Bissmeyer, Mrs. 
Donald Diedrlch, Mrs. Matthew 
Garside. Mrs. Ellis Hartford, Mrs. 
Ray Hopper. Mrs. Thomas Hutch- 
son, Jr„ Mrs. Bernard Johnson, 
Mrs. John Koepake. Mrs. Lyle B. 
Leonard, Mrs. James McClellan, 
Mrs. John Roberts, Mrfc. Don 
Beaton, Mrs. Morris Scherago, 
Mrs. Kenneth Wright, and Mrs. 
Stanley Zyssniewskl. 

A brief social period will pre- 
cede the meeting for the benefit 
of those unable to stay after the 
meeting. 

The executive board will meet 
at 12:45 pm. at the King Alumni 
House. 



Beginning Tuesday, February 4, the Kernel will print 
a series in four parts featuring the East Kentucky distressed 
area. Particular emphasis will he given to Hazard. 



To bring you this story, two Kernel reporters spent 
two days in Washington interviewing top government of- 
ficials. Five Kernel reporters spent four tlays in the area for 
,lh( exclusive report. 



The series covers four problem issues: Government, 
Business, Housing, ami Eilucatiun. Don't miss this inform- 
ative report oil a national problem zone. 



Campus Calendar 



Jan. 1-31 — Splndletop Hall closed. 

Jan. 28— Bacteriology Society 7 p.m., Room 124 Funkhouser. 

Pryor Premed Society 7:45 pm., Room 211 Journalism 
Building. 

Troupers 6:30 p.m., Room 107 Alumni Gym. 

Troupers Kentuckian picture, 7:30 p.m. Journalism Bldg. 
Home Ec, 0:30 p.m., Room 203 Erickson Hall. 

Art Tour meeting, 7 p.m., Room 208 Fne Arts Bldg. 

Jan. 29 — Fencing flub, 7 p.m.. Room 107 Alumni Gym. 

Horizons ’64, 4 p.m., Room 206 Student Center. 

Pitkin Club, noon, Presbyterian Center. 

Army ROTC Sponsors. 4 p.m. Buell Armory. 

Jan. 29 — Swimming Meet, Kentucky- Alabama, Coliseum. 4 p.m. 

Eddy Gilmore, Lecturer, Concert-Lecture Series, Coliseum, 
8:15 p.m. 

Jan. 30— Links reception for prospective members, 3:30-5 p.m. 
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Independent Students 
Need Organization 

As the University grows in numbers so does its needs for organizations 
to foster and provide both social and intellectual and cultural activities. 
These organizations by necessity must include a cross-section of students and 
not merely cater to a small-interest group. 

The University currently has many organizations which fit into both 
categories. The fraternities, sororities, and such all-campus groups as the 
YMCA and YWCA can certainly be said the take in a cross-section of the 
students. And there are many departmental clubs and honoraries designed 
to fit the needs of small interest groups. 

But, how many students do these include? The Greek groups take in 
approximately 25 percent of the students. And in other organizations it would 
be safe to say that the membership is at least half Greek. Student Congress 
members, for the most part, are members of fraternities and sororities. In 
short, the campus activities are dominated by the Greeks. (This is not a 
criticism but rather a reflection.) The large independent majority has very 
little or no influence at all. 

Within the last three years two new sororities have been chartered and 
there are those who feel more fraternities should be brought to the Univer- 
sity. Even by increasing the number of sororities and fraternities on campus 
it seems doubtful that the percentage of UK students who are members 
will increase. 

Because of this fact, the Greeks will continue to dominate the activities 
of the student groups on campus and will remain the so-called "campus 
leaders.’’ However, there is a great deal of untapped leadership and ability 
among the independent students which does not come to the foreground 
because of a lack of organization. 

It is organization which has enabled the Greek groups to enjoy the 
"power” which they now possess. It is also some type of organization which 
could put the independent students just as much in the spotlight as the 
Greeks. Because of their larger numbers it would indeed seem possible that 
the independents could do even more if they put their minds to it. 

Therefore, we pro|>ose that some type of independent organization be 
established at the University. We realize that this must be done by the 
students themselves and that it will not come overnight. However, the need 
lor such a group is great and it should be considered. 

Last year for Little Kentucky Derby, the independents proved they 
could work together effectively. The dance held in the Blazer Hall Cafe- 
teria was one of the most successful events of the weekend. 'I'he house coun- 
cils in the various residence units worked together to make this possible. 

Perhaps by using the same approach the foundations could be laid for 
a strong independent organization. Currently, the women's housing units 
have house councils which meet separately. In addition, there is a Women's 
Resilience Halls Council made up of a representative from each dormitory. 
The men's units also have governing bodies. If the members of all these 
groups plus representatives of the independent students who live in town 
bousing or are commuters would meet together at least twice a month to 
plan activities— either social or cultural— a start would be made. 

Another beginning might be to select a representative from each floor 
of each residence unit. These students could meet together in the same man- 
ner as suggested above. 

We feel such an organization would be beneficial not only to the stu- 
dents themselves but to the University as a whole. The independents have 
much to contribute but often lack guidance and incentive. Contributions 
already made have been mostly on an individual basis and therefore they 
frequently go unnoticed. 

Genuinely fine programs and real recognition can come only through 
working as one large group and not in small units. Let’s think about it and 
then go to work! 

Campus Parable 



Remember the story of the three 
little pigs who sought refuge from the 
wolf in their various houses. The 
first two were easily consumed be- 
cause the quality of materials in their 
houses was insufficient. Only the 
third pig was smart enough to use 
brick. He was not only spared, but 
caught the wolf as well. 

We may rightly call this a parable 
nf life. 'Lite obvious point for us as 
students is that the “houses" in which 
our Self is lived and through which 
it is expresscil should be of the best 
quality that can be obtained. 1 mean 
the “houses” of intellect, education, 
communication, freedom, love, com- 
mitment and meaning. This is what 
we want and this is why we are here: 
That we not be consumed by life, but 
that we use it for a higher put|>ose. 

And yet, instead of finding the key 
to a “house” that will not only pro- 
tect us from the evil in life but help 
us to meaning, love and purpose, 
we find that we are constantly on the 
search exchanging one house lor an- 
other. We are always changing our 
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Burma’s Civil War 
Erupts Again 



style of life, our intellectual stance 
and our religious beliefs, to mention 
only a few. We are unsure and afraid 
that we shall never find the proper 
“house” for our Self. 

It is at this point that another 
dimension must enter our story. Jesus 
also has a story about houses. He says 
that only those houses built iqion 
rock are really able to stand in the 
tumults of life. He doesn't say the 
quality of materials is unimportant, 
but he does point to a more funda- 
mental reality: the ground u]>oii 

which the house is built. 

The point is this: When the four 
walls of the “house” of our Self (in- 
tellect, meaning, relationship, value) 
come crashing down (as inevitably 
they do) and we feel as though all 
we have lei t is God (whoever he is), 
maybe this "ground of rock" is all we 
need to have confidence to build again 
a new house. 

Doug Sanders 

Campus Minister 

Christian Churches (Disciples) 



By PETER BOGG 
Associated Press Writer 

RANGOON, Burma — Burma's 
bloody civil war, sus|>ended for the 
duration of six-month peace negoti- 
ations, has erupted again on all fronts. 

From the rain-drenched delta and 
paddy fields of lower Burma to the 
dense forests of the central plains 
and mountains plateau of Northern 
Burma, rebel and government forces 
have clashed as the military inten- 
sified operations. 

In its jungle hideouts in Central 
Burma, the Communist rebel high 
command has for a decade been able 
to resist government attacks because 
large troop movements in the jungle 
are easily delected. 

This time the chief of army staff, 
Brig. San Yu, told his commanders 
to use surprise tactics. Under cover 
of continuous bombardment they 
launched a three-pronged attack on 
known Communist strongholds near 
Prome, some 300 miles north of here. 

Highly mobile troops rolled on 
past rebel ouqiosts without resistance. 
The battered Red Guerrillas fled in 
panic. The government has not an- 
nounced the number of rebels killed 
but the figure is believed to be high. 

Communist guerrillas, allied with 
a strong group of Karen rebels, re- 
taliated in Southeastern Burma. 

In l’a-An district, 2(H) rebels who 
style themselves the 7th brigade of 
the Karen National Defense Organ- 
ization attacked a convoy of Moslem 
leaders. The rebels fell on the Mos- 
lems traveling in bullock carts, shoot- 
ing some at pointblank range and 
hacking others with long cultivator 
knives. When the chief of the Mos- 
lems appealed for mercy he was be- 
headed. Seven other Moslems were 
killed and many more injured. 



Hearing shots in the jungle, two 
units of the 2nd Kachin Rifles rushed 
up. The rebels fought back fiercely, 
then fled carrying their wounded. Ten 
Karen Rebels and five government 
soldiers lay dead after the hour-long 
battle. 

In another incident, Communist 
guerrillas ambushed a government 
convoy carrying two Yugoslav agri- 
cultural experts who were injured. 
The accompanying police escort re- 
pulsed the raiders. Government rein- 
forcements soon arrived and the rebels 
fled. 

In the mountainous plateau of 
Northern Burma two groups, the 
Kachins and Shans, seek secession 
from the Union of Burma. The Kach- 
ins are believed to be about 5,000 
strong while the Shans are in the 
low hundreds. 

The Shans confine their activities 
to stickups on bus routes. 

T he Kachins, on the other hand, 
have overrun and held three small 
towns in the Kachin state for as long 
as a week. Each time the rebels 
burned houses at random and looted 
at will. 

They burned to death a truck 
driver who was carrying rice to a 
starving village. The village had 
failed to acknowledge rebel leader- 
ship and had incurred the wrath of 
the Kachin rebel leaders. The punish- 
ment: starvation. 

The decision to wage all-out war 
against communist guerrillas and se- 
cessionist-bent minorities was taken 
after |ieace negotiations collapsed last 
month. 

Under an amnesty all rebels are 
eligible for pardon if they lay down 
their arms and surrender before Fri- 
day. After that they will face charges 
under the treason act. Rebels have 
been surrendering in small groups. 



CIA Problems 



3 The Central Intelligence Agency 
<venf off the deep end recently when 
it held a full-fledged press conference 
to elaborate on the troubles of the 
Soviet economy. President Johnson, 
who must have okayed this departure, 
should pul CIA back in its bag. 

All along we have argued that this 
secret agency was too secret— with 
Congress. We never suggested the 
agency should turn publicity hound, 
only that the people's representatives 
should be able to keep a knowledge- 
able eye on what it was doing through 
a blue-ribbon joint House-Senate com- 
mittee established for the purpose. 

CIA is an intelligence agency de- 
signed to assist the President by sup- 
plying am| evaluating information 
about what's going on in the world. 
It ought not to be in the propaganda 
business at all, either for domestic 
or foreign relations purposes. It has 



no more business acting like the State 
Department or the Voice of America 
than it has acting like a private 
army. 

Let CIA do its job, provide infor- 
mation for the President and others 
to use, and keep its mouth shut like 
a good intelligence agency should. 
And let Congress, which established 
and appropriates hidden sums for 
CIA, insist on a watchdog committee 
to insure that CIA is doing the job 
properly anil no more. 

—From The Blade 

Kernels 

There are many in this old wot Id 
of ours who hold that things bieak 
about even for all of us. 1 have ob- 
served, for example, that we all get 
the same amount of ice. The rich get 
it in the summertime and the poor 
get it in the winter.— But Mastenon 




Canal Zone Action 

Two ocean-going vessel* *re simultaneously lifted Paeiflc Oceans has been a hotbed of political ac- 
through one of the locks in the Canal Zone. The tidty for the past three weeks. 

Barrow isthmus which separates the Atlantic and 

An American Expression 
At A Time For Decision 



(Editor’s Note: Roy Potter Is 
presently completing his senior 
year in the School of Law. His 
opinions represent no real con- 
nection with the crisis, but only 
the views and hopes of an aver- 
age American college student. 
Who is well enough versed in 
present world affairs to put them 
down into writing.) 

By ROY POTTER 

Prior to January 9, 19fil, 
the Panama Canal was to me 
simply a means lor shippers 
to Ret from the Caribbean 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean 
anti vice versa. Today, the 
Panama Canal is im|iortant 
to every American. The stand 
that (he United States takes 
in Panama will have far- 
reaching effects which only 
seasoned diplomats dare pre- 
dict. As an American viewing 
the situation as presented by 
the news media, I have cer- 
tain opinions about what has 
happened, what should be 
done about it and why these 
measures should be taken. 

The casualty list alone is suf- 
ficient to prompt feelings of re- 



gret. Twenty-one dead and hun- 
dreds injured make It a deadly 
serious matter. Beyond the tragic 
feelings raised by death and in- 
jury there is the property dam- 
age inflicted by the riotous 
crowds. 

It is also important to realise 
that the propaganda machinery 
of those powers which would 
bury us have an excellent op- 
portunity to portray the United 
States as an aggressor in Pan- 
ama. What can we do to counter- 
act the III feelings and bad pub- 
licity created by this incident? 
Should we do anything? 

I am not a diplomat nor do I 
profess to be an expert in inter- 
national law, therefore, I hesi- 
tate to embark upon a statement 
of what should be done. However, 
as an American citizen and a 
voter expressing personal feelings 
I must say that our government 
must not acquiesce to Panaman- 
ian demands. There can be no 
alteration of the agreement 
under which the United States 
controls the Canal Zone. 

There are those who say that 
the Canal will be obsolete in a 
short time. Thus, advising to 
tread lightly, Theodore Roosevelt 
once said, “Walk softly, but carry 
a big stick." There is a time 
and place to walk softly. Today 
it Is true to use the “big stick" 
in the Caribbean area if it is 



necessary to maintain our posi- 
tion there. 

My reasons for endorsing a 
stand-fast policy? So we can 
maintain ability to meet our re- 
sponsibilities to those countries 
which rely on the canal and the 
efficient operation thereof. More 
importantly, a change in our 
status in Panama will be an In- 
vitation to mob violence in other 
countries where we have air 
bases, naval bases, and other 
military installations. Case in 
Point: Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Of course, it is important to 
maintain good relations with our 
neighbors to the south; however, 
we must maintain our strength — 
at any cost. If the time comes 
when the United States must use 
the “big stick” to protest the 
best Interests of our country, then 
we should do so, else “small” in- 
cidents scattered throughout the 
world will bury us. Peace at any 
cost is no peace at all. To exist 
does not necessarily mean to live. 
We must strive to live in peace 
with our neighbors, but appease- 
ment buys nothing but time and 
weakens our “big stick.” Can we 
remember that we not only have 
responsibilities to the other na- 
tions of the world but also to 
ourselves? Wy must remember 
and act accordingly, .else the ma- 
lignancy of Communism will de- 
vour us. 



A Brief Review 

For ihc past tliree weeks, (lie United Slates and the 
indeed entire world has been rocked with the happenings in 
a small Central American country that is 125 times smaller 
than the United States. 

The bloody riots in the Republic of Panama, which has 
caused a breaking off of U.S. -Panama diplomatic relations, 
has focused the attention of everyone on the tiny republic 
and its strategic Canal Zone. 

For the enemies of the United States, it has given them 
a chance for a propaganda field day, and they have made 
good use of their opportunities. 

Fidel Castro termed the riots as “more unwarranted acts 
of yankee imperialism" It seems we have heard those words 
before. Communist groups and newspapers throughout Cen- 
tral and South America heaped abuse alter abuse upon 
Uncle Sam while most of the country's high officials steamed. 

The mighty United States was in a rather precarious 
position. If it gave ground on any of the important issues, it 
was generally conceded that the reverberations would Ire 
felt around the world. On the other hand, if some sort of 
settlement could not be reached, there was no telling where 
the bloodshed would finally stop. 

Panamanian President Roberto Chiari finally sounded 
a solid death knell. He announced that his country’s diplo- 
matic relations would not be resumed until “the Americans 
had promised to negotiate a new Panama Canal treaty." lie 
stated tirmly, "1 will not deviate one instant front that posi- 
tion.” 

With the Panamanian presidential elections on tap for 
May 10, it does not seem probable that Chiari will change 
his mind. It is equally probable that President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration’s stand will remain unchanged. 

'Fite Kernel has asked three people from three separate 
positions, to put down in writing what effect the Panama 
disturbances will have on the world situation. Their stories 
are to be lound elsewhere on this page. 

From Cuba Comes 
A Sobering Thought 

(Editor’s Note: Miss Carbonell is a sophomore In Arts and Sci- 
ences who is a formrr resident of Havana, Cuba. She was forced to 
flee her homeland when Fidel Castro took power. The Kernel feels 
her views on the Panama situation very well represent the Anti- 
Castro sentiment so prevalent today in Central America.) 

By SANDRA CAKBONELL 

What is happening today at Panama is only a sample of 
what is going tin against the United States throughout all 
of Latin American countries. 



Panama’s outburst brought to 
the surface the same adverse 
sentiments which are latent. In 
different proportions, along the 
whole continent. 

Two factors are to be blamed 
for this consequence. First, the 
absolute lack of American prop- 
aganda, both in its favor and 
against its enemies. Second, the 
deep ignorance of the Latin 



American people’s idlosyncractes 
by too many U.S. officials. 

No one can win friends with- 
out talking. Giving money away 
is not enough to attain con- 
genialities. For instance, the Al- 
liance for Progress is one of the 
greatest projects of all times. 
But, Just as the U.S. is develop- 

Continued on Page 8 



Panama — Reverbrations Around The World 



• (Editor’s Note: Dr. Arthur F. Corwin, an Associate 
lessor of History at the University, has long main- 
tained an Interest in the affairs of Central America. He 
obtained his A.B. from Trinity College of Dublin, Ire- 
land, an M.A. from Mexico City College and a Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. His article covers a brief 
history of the Canal Zone as well as his views as to 
What lies ahead in the issue.) 

By DR. ARTHUR F. CORWIN 
According to the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903, 
“The Republic of Panama grants to the United States 
In perpetuity the use, occupation and control of a zone 
of land and land underwater for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation and protection of said 
canal.” Over this zone 10 miles wide and approximately 
60 miles long, the Republic of Panama, according to 
article III of this same treaty, “grants to the United 
States all the rights, power and authority . . . which 
the United States would possess and exercise if it were 
the sovereign ... to the exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power and authority." 

The Republic of Panama received 10 million dollars 
cush on signing the treaty and a (250,000 annuity begin- 
ning nifie yeurs after the ratification of the treaty. From 
the beginning Panamanian nationalists regarded the 1903 
treaty as an humiliating “sell-out” of Panamanian sov- 
ereignty. But in 1903 Panama had little choice. A few 
months beofre the senate of Colombia hud rejected a 
similar treaty as humiliating. Then American “gun-boat 
diplomacy” removed the proposed canal zone from Co- 
lombia's control by fostering a rebellion In the Colombian 
province of Panama. The resulting Republic of Panama 
was something like an illegitimate child of Uncle Sum. 
Until a second treaty of 1936 Panama was in fact a 
protectorate of the United States, much like Cuba had 
been under the Platt Amendment. In 1936 the United 



States made the first concessions to growing nationalist 
feelings in Panama by removing from the original treaty 
the U.S. guarantee of Panama's Independence. At the 
same time Panama was given sovereignty over certain 
lands adjacent to the Canal Zone that the United States 
had hitherto held in reserve for possible future use. These 
concessions of 1936 were due as much to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s newly announced Oood Neighbor 
Policy for Latin America as 1 to the outcries of Pana- 
manian natoinalists. • Shortly before the United States 
had relinquished its protectorate over Cuba by abolishing 
the Platt Amendment. 

F'urther minor concessions have meanwhile been 
given to the Panamanians, for example, the treaty revi- 
sions of 1955. Their annuity share has gradually in- 
creased with the Canal’s profitable operation from the 
original $250,000 per annum to nearly two million dollars 
per annum in 1963, and the U.S. controlled Panama 
Canal Company has Increasingly hired more Panamani- 
ans than formerly, paid them better wages and pur- 
chased more supplies from Panamanian producers. In 
1959, and probably as an indirect result of Nasser's na- 
tionalization of the British -controlled Suez Canal in 
1956, the United States granted Panama “titular sov- 
ereignty,” that is, a “nominal sovereignty" over the Canal 
Zone, and Panama was allowed to fly Its flag jointly with 
the American flag in certain specific locations. 

But as the Panamanian nationalists see it the United 
States has not really made a single basic concession. 
For some years past the Punumanians have been urging 
demands that the United States government seems to feel 
are impossible because they imply a threat to American 
control of this strategic zone. For example, spokesmen 
for Panamanian nationalism want the abolition of the 
humiliating "perpetuity clause," the full admission of 
Panamanian sovereignty in the canal zone with Joint 
control on the Panama Canal Company, the complete 



equality of Panamanian and American workers, equal 
employment opportunities and equal wages for equal 
work, the abolition of extraterritorial rights of Ameri- 
cans living in the Zone (in fact the abolition of the 
Zone as an American-governed Zone), the recognition 
of Panama's sovereign and geographic right to receive 
the major share of the Canal’s revenues, and, given the 
fact that the Zone splits the Republic in half, the recog- 
nition of Panama's right to build and control highways 
across the Canal Zone. 

The future direction of Amerlcan-Panamanian rela- 
tions are thus indicated in the nature of these Insistent 
demands of a growing Panamanian nationalism and 
self-consciousness, as well as the growing interest of 
other powers in the Canal Zone problem. We can be 
sure that the national sensitivities of the Panamanians 
are growing, that the deeply-rooted inferiority-complex 
of the Panamanian masses will again and again wave 
the banner of nutlonal sovereignly, that Panamanian 
students, many of them studying abroad, will be an ever 
stronger catalyst of Panamanian nationalism, that Marx- 
ist agitators will not fail to see another Cuba in this 
“abused child of U6. imperialism.’’ And we can be sure 
thut the “forty families," Chiari is one, rich, fat and 
white-skinned, who have hitherto ruled the polyglot 
proletariat of Panama, mostly mullattoes and mestizos, 
through Uncle Sam’s tacit support, must champion a 
more rabid nationalism in order to keep their surf-board 
on top of a surging wave of class-conscious demonstra- 
tions that threaten to develop into a leftist social revolu- 
tion. The United States therefore must inevitably face 
mounting Panamanian pressures from every side, and 
after the example of Castro's Cuba Uncle Sam can 
scarcely afford to sit tight for long. 

The whole flux of events and forces Is towards fur- 
ther American concessions in the Canal Zone. The shin- 
Continued On Page 8 
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It that Nash potted L’O points that game, but 'jjflT iSBBf. i W c Efc r^'"f 

In i >o in p- ii< hi in hi it sounds ^ j jWBhm^ Am^ C; j| s tyjWfeyjKiaKfe IP* d* 

git I c . 1 1 II ills had him I . 1 1 Ic c 1 up gjrjRf ‘ gj jifl. I lf ’ V 3fe ^r# 1 
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be fourth 

Wildcats didn't only beat the pants of Whack Hyder (no 

matter what color they arc), but he was lucky to get out with ScOI*G I IV rj^lVG fttcikltVOf^ 

his shirt, tie, and shoes. "o 

\\ illiams had still more to add. “It xvas R. I). Craddock Kentucky's Larry Conley takes in a pass and readies Four Georgia Tech players close in on him, but be 

who teased the Wildcats with his dribbling, tormented them *° makr one °f his many moves toward the basket, still managed to make the bucket, 

with his hall hawking, and shot their eyes out with five of 
eight from the floor and 15 of 17 from the free throw line.” 

Maybe Craddock shouldn't have teased the Wildcats so 
much the first game with his brilliant Hour play. He should 
have held back and saved just a little. Tech was guilty of 
lf> floor errors while Kentucky only had six, all coming in 
the first half in Saturday’s game. 

Kentucky's effort may have been fruitless at Atlanta, 
but they were superb in the Coliseum. They had more than 
a victory to win over pesky Tech. They had to win bac k 
their pride by making Atlantans eat their words. They did 
it by heating Tech. The Engineers had to taste the bitterness 
ol deleat and just couldn't swallow the Baron's latest master- 
piece— the Stratified riansiticjiial-Hyperbolic-Paraboloid de- 
lense. 



Introducing 
SPORTS CARS, INC. 

(Formerly Harry Aldridge Motors) 

WITH 

SALES — SERVICE — PARTS 
for 

Austin Healey, MG's, Triumph, Sunbeam, 

Alfa Romeo, Volvo, Fiat, Hillman 

To Serve Your Need 

JOHN RUCKER, Seles Mgr. — GEORGE HOLCOMB, Serv. Mgr. 

SPORTS CARS, INC j| 

139 Midland Avenue Lexington, 1^ 



Milwaukee Braves outfielder 
Lee Maye is a professional sing- 
er during the off-season. He has 
made several records. 



Notre Dame's worst football de- 
feat was a 59-0 beating at the 
hands of Army in 1944. 



Notre Dame hasn’t beaten 
Michigan State in football since 
1954. 



Harvard Stadium was dedi- 
cated on Nov. 14, 1963. 



Penn State's first All-America 
football player was W. T. (Moth- 
er) Dunn, a center selected by 
Walter Camp in 1906. 



ASK YOUR FRIENDS 
WHO THE 
STUDENTS* 
DRUG STORE IS . . . 



IT'S NOT THAT HE'S SO 
DARNED GOOD LOOKING; 
IT'S JUST THAT HE WEARS 
CLOTHES FROM . . . 



NAVE 



Across the Street 
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Delts Are Toppled 
ats Bid Farewell To Tech By Fast Sigma Chis 

~T • m "I "■ • IT • d» "■ ~'v g | Sigma Chi ended a five-year A good combination of a sc 

/ | | rl ■ T*imillT1(T ICC I ■! I Ipolh unbeaten string against competi- floor game and rebounding at 

r _1 1*1 llullllibt VT 1 L/LWll JL tion of the intramural with a lty won out for the 81gs. Oui 

C-7 smashing 38-28 decision over Trank "Deacon” Blackard had 



nek Smacked 



cheeked the number of Intercep- 
tions we'd made and I stuck 
with It.” 

"It" is not a zone defense, Rupp 
still insists. Just something simi- 
lar. He did not comment on 
the floor in the first half by 
seven field goals, but the Cats 
stayed in the game with 13 out 
of 15 free throws in the period. 
Tech was shooting 59.4 percent, 
Kentucky 35.3. 

The second half was just a re- 
verse of the first. Kentucky had 
made five floor errors in the 
early stanza. In the second, Tech 
made eight, Kentucky one. With 
Tommy Kron leading the charge, 
the Cats showed unusual strength 
on the boards and outrrbounded 
Tech 31 to 18 for the half and 
50-36 for the game. 

Cotton Nash led the scoring 
parade with 22 points, Ted Dee- 
ken got 19, and Terry Mobley had 



^Hdnlph Rupp’s newfangled 
or whatever you want 
^Hall it, emerged Saturday 
^Bling like a rose for the 
^Rid straight week. 

Ch ia Tech came to town 
^Khe last time in conference 
^Ketition, and the Wildcats 
^K the visitors 79-62. 

^^^:e were some anxious mo- 
Through the first half 
Ktflmky spurts were repeatedly 
^Hbed as the Jackets pene- 
^Hd the defense for wide-open 
^K>s. Neither team seemed in 
^Ki of a hurry and the Cats 
down by two at the half, 



process with 11 against the Wild- 
cats and 5 on Georgia Tech. 

At any rate, in the second half 
Tech turned cold, Kentucky 
turned hot, and with 11 minutes 
to go the contest was no longer 
in doubt, with Kentucky holding 
a 13-point lead. 

The loss was Tech's first In 
the conference against three ear- 
lier wins, while Kentucky's con- 
ference record ran out to 3-2. 

The Cats go on the road this 
weekend, playing at Florida 
Saturday night and Georgia 
Monday night. If Kentucky wins 
both games, Rupp will win his 
700th game at Athens. 

“I don't know if we'll play 
Georgia Tech again in regular- 
season play after this year," Rupp 
said of the Jackets’ having 
dropped out of the conference. 
“That will be up to President 
Oswald, who determines our pol- 
icy on such things.” 



1963 CHAMPS 

Raciii" 



Arlington Classic — Candy Spots. 
Arllngton-Washington Futurity — 
Golden Ruler. 

Belmont — Chateaugay. 

Brooklyn — Cyrano. 

Champagne— Roman Brother. 
Flamingo — Never Bend. 

Florida Derby — Candy Spots. 
Futurity— Bupers. 

Garden State — Hurry to Market. 
Hawthorne Gold Cup — Admiral 
Vic. 

Hollywood Derby— Y Flash. Gold 
Cup: Cadiz. 

International— Mongo. 

Jockey Club Gold Cup— ’Kelso. 
Kentucky Derby — Chateaugay. 
Man o’ War— The Axe II. 
Monmouth — Decldely. 

Preakness — Candy Spots. 

Handicap: Crozler. 

United Nations — "Mongo. 
Woodward— ‘Kelso. 

Leading Money Winner— Kelso. 
Leading Jockey— Walter Blum. 

HARNESS RACING 
Cane Pace — Meadow Skipper. 
Hambletonian— Speedy Scot. 
International Trot — Su Mac Lad. 

Pace: Henry T. Adios. 

Little Brown Jug— Overtrlck. 
Messenger — Overtrlck. 

Yonkers Futurity Trot— Speedy 
Scot. 

• Retained title. 



"We considered going back to 
^^■an-to-man in the second 
half’ Rupp said, “but then I 

^Hher he would use it for the 
restlof the season. 

outscored Kentucky from 



Georgia Tech Coarh John 
“Whack" Hyder had little to say 
after the loss. Yes, he had been 
practicing against the zone. Yes, 
he thought the officiating might 
have been questionable. “And be- 
sides, our sophomore, Mickey 
Steftenagel, was out. That hurt 
us.” Staftenagel scored 19 points 
in Tech's win over UK in the 
SEC opener In Atlanta. 

Toby Pace and Ott Anderson 
called four fouls on UK and 10 
on Tech in the first half. In the 
second, the officials reversed the 



FroshllitlOO 
For 6th Time 
To Beat UC 



COTTON NASH 
Led The Offensive Attack 



TERRY MOBLEY 
med In Fine Second Half 



Kentucky’s Kittens ran for 101 
points against the defensive 
minded University of Cincinnati 
frosh Saturday in capturing their 
ninth win of the season against 
two setbacks. 

It was the sixth time this sea- 
son that the Kittens bested the 
century mark. Fifty of Cincy's 
83 points came through 6-7 Mike 
Rolf, the tallest man on the floor. 

Leading the way for Kentucky 
was little Lou Dampier who 
pumped through 30 points. Pat 
Riley blitzed the nets for 22 other 
Kentucky points. 

Ky. FROSH (101) 

Player fg ft tp 

Chapman 5 2 12 

Stewart 4 5 13 

Riley 7 8 22 

Dampier 12 5 30 

Mitts .3 2 8 

Collins 0 0 0 

Alexander 0 0 0 

Grant 8 0 16 



Shinier Sel 
Losing Mark 

CLINTON, Iowa— Shimer Col- 
lege of Mt. Carroll, 111., set a new 
record for successive defeats by a 
college basketball team when 
beaten, 128-69, by Clinton Junior 
College. 

It was Shimer's 47th consecu- 
tive defeat, erasing the former 
record of 46 losses in a row held 
Jointly by Mlllsaps College, Olivet 
College and Shimer. 

Shimer's 69 points were a new 
high for that team this season. 
Clinton's 128 are the most scored 
against Shimer this season. 



Catfish Top 
Atlantans 
For 2nd Win 



Some of the brightest, liveliest minds you’ll aver 
meet are engaged with the vivid challenges at 
IBM— figuring the ways to handle information 
better, faster, more efficiently. I 

An IBM repreaentative will be on campus to 
interview. W 1 Check with your college place- 
ment officer and make an appointment. I 
Ask him for our brochures. I IBM is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. I 

If you cannot attend the interview, write: I 

Manager of College Relations, I IBM Corp., 
590\M*dison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. I 



^Kentucky's Catfish won their 
tpiitl straight meet Saturday 
by beating Emory University of 
Atlanta 54-40 at the Coliseum. 
^Keve Heilman set two meet 
^Hirds in winning the 200-yard 
lAvidual medley and the 200- 
■d backstroke for the Catfish. 
He also anchored the winning 
me^ relay team which set a 



Gainl Of A Boy 

SAN FRANCISCO (API— Brent 
Wilson of Kalispell. Mont., won 
a pass, punt and football kicking 
contest. He is 6 feet, 190 pounds 
— and 11 years old.*"' ~ ’ 



MOVE AHEAD: SEE 



^Vlm Scott of Emory won the 
501-yard freestyle In 5:47 best- 
the old mark of 5:57:6 set 
Jim Forrester of Vanderbilt in 
^■3. Scott also set a meet rec- 
in the 200-yard freestyle, 
entucky meets Alabama 
^Bdnesday and Union College 
Hturday at the Coliseum. 



Totals 39 23 101 

Cincinnati Frosli (83) 

Player fg ft tp 

Lang 1 0 2 

Weidier 1 0 2 

Rolf 21 8 50 

Radtke 2 0 4 

Couzins 2 5 9 

Wcheitzer 6 4 16 

Stinehelfer 0 0 0 

Totals 33 17 83 



DRY CLEANING 



Phone 254-4454 



Help Wanted 



Unusual sales opportunity for 
college man. No sales experi- 
ence necessary. National adver- 
tising company needs and ag- 
gressive man with car for part 
time sales work in local area. 
Commission on five sales will 
earn $100 for man selected. 
Send me a brief resume, and 
phone number, po that I can 
arrange for a phonal interview. 

H. I. Edelen Salesmaster 
Company 

204 Woodland Drive 
Vine Grove, Kentucky 



S. ASHLAND AT BROADWAY 



606 S. BROADWAY 



SPECIAL! . . . ONE-HOUR DRY CLEANING 
AT BOTH LOCATIONS 



Emory 
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Placement 

„ Mrs. Katherine Kemper, di- 
rector of the University Place- 
ment 8ervice, has announced the 
following companies will be on 
campus Peb. 3-7 for interviews. 

Students who are graduating 
and wish to be interviewed by 
any of these organizations should 
contact the Placement Service In 
the Administration Building. 

FEB. 3 

Rarstow, Calif. Schools — Teach- 
ers in all fields. 

Emerson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co. — Electrical, mechanical 
engineering at B.S., M.S. levels. 
May graduates. Citizenship re- 
quired. 

General Telephone Co. of Ken- 
tucky — Accounting, business ad- 
ministration, business manage- 
ment. economics, general busi- 
ness, industrial administration, 
marketing, sales at B.S. level; 
civil, electrical, mechanical en- 
gineering at B.S. level. Citizen- 
ship required. 

Prudential Insurance Co. — 

Commerce graduates with inter- 
est in a career in insurance. Cit- 
izenship required. 

Public Health Service (Char- 
lottesville, Va.)— Botany, zoology, 
chemistry, mathematics, micro- 
biology, physics, public health 
at all degree levels; chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, nu- 
clear engineering at B.S., M.S. 
levels. Citizenship required. (Will 
not Interview advanced ROTC 
students exepectlng to receive 
commissions). (Summer oppor- 
tunities for engineering students 
only). 

Vollmer Associates (Englneers- 
Landscape Architects) — Civil en- 
gineering graduates, especially 
those Interested in design of 
highways and bridges. (Summer 
opportunities for undergraduate 
civil engineers living in Louis- 
ville area.) May graduates. 

FEB. 4 

Atomic Energy Commission, 
Accounting Division— Accounting 
majors. (Will interview juniors 
and seniors for summer employ- 
ment). Citizenship required. 

Dayton Power and Light Co.- 
Electrical. mechanical, metallur- 
gical. welding engineering at B.S. 
level. May graduates. Citizenship 
required. 

Kentucky Power Co. — Electrical 
engineering at B.S. level. 

Laclede Gas — Accounting, 



TAKE A DONUT BREAK! 

We're Open Till 2 o.m. 

For fresh hot delicious donuts call 252-9557 and pick up at 
i your convenience anytime between 1 p.m. and 2 a.m. 

/ HAVING A PARTY — CALL US FOR SPECIAL ORDERS 

Dixie Cream Donut Shop 

South Lime and Euclid Across from Holmes Hall 



ONE-DAY 

SERVICE 

LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING 
MONDAY thru FRIDAY 
No Added Cost! 

DeBOOR 



Phone 252-7629 

265 Euclid Are. 15% Discount 

Next to Coliseum Cosh 6 Carry 

1966 Harrodtbura Road 
880 East High Street 



Announces 

banking, finance, business admin- 
istration, business management, 
economics, general business. MBA 
candidates; chemical, electrical, 
and mechanical engineering. Cit- 
izenship required. 

Perfect Circle Corp. — Account- 
ing. mechanical engineering at 
B.S. level. May graduates. Cit- 
izenship required. 

Sunray DX Oil Co. — Business 
administration, marketing for 
locations in Indiana. Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri. Michigan, 
Tennessee. Citizenship required. 

FEB. 4-5 

Atomic Energy Commission — 

Physics at all degree levels; 
mathematics at M.S. level; chem- 
istry at M S., Ph.D. levels (or- 
ganic).; MBA candidates; eco- 
nomics at M.S. level Feb. 4); 
chemical, civil, electrical, me- 
chanical, metallurgical, nuclear 
engineering at all degree levels 
Feb. 5). Citizenship required. 

FEB. 5 

American Air Filter — Mechan- 
ical, electrical, chemical, civil en- 
gineering: physics: Industrial ad- 
ministration, marketing, sales. 

Amsted Industries, Inc. — Me- 
chanical, metallurgical engineer- 
ing at BE. level for opportunities 
In mid-west. Citizenship required. 

Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. — Men in all fields 
who like to work closely with 
others, who are aggressive and 
industrious. Experience in part- 
time or summer work and par- 
ticipation In campus activities 
helpful. 

Drering Milllken Service Corp. 
(Spartanburg, S. C.) — Chemistry 
at all degree levels (organic); 
chemical, electrical, mechanical 
engineering at B.S., M.S. levels. 
May graduates. Citizenship re- 
quired. 

Union Carbide Corp., Consum- 
er Products Division— Marketing, 
sales at BB. level. May gradu- 
ates. Citizenship required. 

FEB 5-6 

Air Rrducation Chemical and 
Carbide Co. (AIRCO Chemical) — 

Chemical, civil, electrical, me- 
chanical engineering for oppor- 
tunities at Calvert City. May 
graduates. Citizenship required. 

FEB. 6 

Aluminum Co. of America — 

Electrical, mechanical, metallur- 
gical engineering. No military ob- 
ligation.. 



Interviews 

Buffalo Forge Co.— Mechanical 
engineering at B.S. level for 
sales, application and training 
program. Citizenship required. 

Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. — Ac- 
counting, banking, finance, busi- 
ness administration, business 
management, economics, general 
business, - marketing 'for Louis- 
ville and other locations. May 
graduates. Citizenship required. 

Peat. Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
— Accounting at B.S. level. Will 
interview women. Opportunities 
nationwide. 

Retail Credit— Psychology, so- 
ciology. business administration, 
business management, economics, 
general business, and personnel 
management for opportunities in 
Louisville. May graduates. Citi- 
zenship required. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp. — Physics; electrical, me- 
chanical. mining engineering at 
B.S. level for locations in Ill- 
inois, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, California. Citizenship 
required. 



Psychology 100 

Make-ups for the Psychology 
100 final of the fall semester 
will be given at 8:30-11 a.m. 
and 1-4 p.m. Tuesday, Feb. II, 
In Room MS 409 in the Medical 
Center. 



Panama Reactions 

Continued From Page 5 

Ing example of the United States policy In the Egyp- 
tian canal crisis la a rase In point. After Nasser had 
serlzed. or “nationalized," the Suez Canal In 1956, as 
previously Indicated. Great Britain, France and Israel 
sent a combined force to topple Nasser and restore the 
status quo. The United States intervened, Nasser was 
saved and his nationalization of the Suez Canal was 
allowed to stand. This lesson has not been lost on Pan- 
ama. nor on other powers who hold that the United 
States has no more right in Panama than Britain had 
in Egypt. 

Proposals have been made by statesmen that the 
Americans should internationalize the Panama Canal 
Zone, that in the age of Intercontinental missiles It Is 
no longer so vital to American security. Others have pro- 
posed that the Canal be Panamericanized and adminis- 
tered by a committee representing the Organization of 
the American States with the canal revenues being used 
to support the Pan American services of that Organ- 
ization. Such action now, it Is argued, would anticipate 
the eventual but Inevitable piecemeal withdrawal of 
American control from the disputed Zone, and that while 
the United States still has the control and the initia- 
tive now is the time to avoid future charges of “imperi- 
alism" and strike a blow for Pan Americanism and 
the Good Neighobr Policy which after all are supposedly 
the cornerstones of Uncle Sam's policy of hemispheric 
solidarity. 

Apparently American public opinion, and especially 
the vested interests of the 30.000 Americans living in the 
Canal Zone, are not ready for any imaginative or states- 
manlike solution to the Panama Canal problem. Further 
minor concessions seem in order as in the past, while the 
main issue of Panamaniam sovereignty over the Zone 
will smoulder under the surface ready to burst out at 
the least irritating incident. 



Thoughts From 



Continued from Page 5 

lng It In a mechanical and silent 
way, Its enemies are free to say 
Americans are giving away what 
they do not need, or that Ameri- 
cans want to humiliate other 
countries; and this stupid lie is 
believed by the masses because 
there is no adequate propaganda 
to defend the position of the U.9. 
and to attack and ridicule the 
Russian Imperialism which gen- 
erates that lie. The result is a 
harvest of dlstructful persons, 
ready to become enemies and 
able to ■ propagate their hate to 
the rest of the masses at the 
first chance. 

Diplomatic personnel do not 
notice such a sentiment at places 
they visit or during their official 
missions, but it does not mean 
such feelings are nonexistent. 
Thus, their government Is not 
well informed. 

News is an idea created by a 
fact, and propaganda is news re- 
peated numberless times. For 
Communism and Nazism, the 



fact could be a lie; but for de- 
mocracy. the fact should always 
be a true one. For instance, the 
Berlin wall is a true fact and 
should be talked about every day 
in Latin American press, radio 
and television. A good method 
would be to institute some kind 
of recognition for each of the 
best letters coming from poorest 
quarters asking Mr. Khrushchev 
not to shoot persons trying to 
attain liberty by jumping that 
wall, or asking him to order 
Castro not to kill people trying 
to flee from the hunger and ter- 
ror established in Cuba by Com- 
munism. 

As for the knowledge of the 
Latin American character, the 
U.S. officials should bear in 
mind that these peoples are de- 
scendants of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, who fought anyone 
whom hr thought was a power- 
ful abuser, or defended whoever 
he Imagined was a weak man. 

The policy for dealing with 
the Latin American countries 



Cuba 

should be one of meekness and 
softness; this would make the 
U.8. look better In the eyes of 
the Latin Americans. At the 
same time, a strong policy to- 
wards Russia wolud not be too 
disfavorable either. It was a mis- 
take of the Secretary of State 
to declare that the U.S. was un- 
willing to negotiate with Pan- 
ama under any kind of pressure. 
Panama is no world power, and 
quite incapable of exerting "pres- 
sure” on this North American 
Republic; the Secretary of State 
should reserve such outbursts for 
his dealings with Russia. Pan- 
ama, at any rate, recalled Its 
embassy In Washington and all 
of the agreements obtained by 
the O.A.S. came tumbling down. 
Strong-armed tactics with Pan- 
ama have not paid off; yet. 
everyone is aware of the height 
of the prestige of the U.S. 
throughout Latin America at the 
time when Russia was forced to 
remove her missiles from the 
Cuban satrapy. • 



ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES 



for Seniors and Graduates in mechanical. 





AERONAUTICAL, CHEMICAL, 




ELECTRICAL, NUCLEAR, 




and METALLURGICAL jl 




ENGINEERING 


; 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 


■ •* } 


/ APPLIED MATHEMATICS 




\ / PHYSICS and 




ENGINEERING 



CAMPUS INTERVIEWS 



FRIDAY, JAN. 31 



Pratt & 

Whitney 

ftircraft 




ft 



| An Equal Opportunity Employ tf 



Appointments should be maao 
in advance through your 
College Placement Office 



SPECIALISTS IN PQWIR . . . POWER TOR PROPULSION— POWER FOR AUXILIARY SYSTEMS. 

CURRENT UTILIZATIONS INCLUDE AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, SPACE VEHICLES, MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION*. 






